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BORDER WARS 


Why legislators are interested in the Harrisburg 
Bus and Truck Conference. 


By HONORABLE FREDERICK C. PETERS, 


Pennsylvania House of Representatives 


RUCK war on the state border! Thousands 

of dollars lost in perishable goods; high- 

way police vigilant but sorely tried; state 
officials bewildered; carriers balked; shippers 
exasperated; and receivers demanding deliver- 
ies. This was the picture that confronted the 
Pennsylvania lawmakers in the fall of 1932. 
Meanwhile, the automotive industry was regard- 
ing the situation with justifiable apprehension 
as to what the future developments might be. 


The skirmish of the license tags 


The spark was touched off when the State 
Highway Police began enforcing the new Penn- 
sylvania Motor Vehicle Code. The law required 
that foreign commercial carriers operating for 
hire on regular schedules take out Pennsylvania 
licenses when using roads in the Keystone state. 
On November first, hundreds of trucks enroute 
were held up at the state border pending com- 
pliance with the new law. 

Retaliation was in order. New Jersey met the 
challenge by spiking its own motor vehicular 
law with similar requirements, and the New 
Jersey Road Commissioner initiated an even 
more stringent regulation. All Pennsylvania 
carriers—private as well as commercial—were 
required to show New Jersey license tags if they 
cruised across the border. This was the last 
straw in the aggravation of an already serious 
situation. For a time it seemed as if New York, 


Ohio, Maryland, Delaware and West Virginia, 
as well as Pennsylvania and New Jersey, would 
be drawn into a general border warfare. 

Sabotage, traffic congestion, shotguns and 
chaos threatened until Commissioner Hoffman, 
New Jersey Road Commissioner, and Leon D. 
Metzger, Pennsylvania Secretary of Revenue, 
came out of a huddle on November 4 with an 
armistice, the terms of which provided that both 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania be more reason- 
able about forcing foreign motor carriers to 
display two licenses. 


Behind the scenes 


These conditions constitute both the back- 
ground and the stimulus for the action which 
followed. John H. Fertig, Chief of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Reference Bureau, sug- 
gested that the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion be invited to organize an interstate bus and 
truck conference, and on April 26 of this year 
I introduced in the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution to start the conference 
machinery in motion. This resolution was 
unanimously passed by the House and Senate. 

The American Legislators’ Association wel- 
comed the opportunity of mobilizing its tech- 
nical and organization facilities for interstate 
codperation, and as a result of the resolution it 
has invited representatives of seventeen north- 
eastern states and the District of Columbia to 
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meet in the State Capitol at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday and Saturday, October 20 
and 21, to consider the problem of uniform reg- 
ulations for buses and trucks. 


Conference objectives 


The objectives of the meeting have been well 
stated in a pamphlet issued by the Association: 

“The conference will consider the desirabil- 
ity of framing reciprocal and uniform laws and 
regulations relating to the sizes and weights of 
commercial vehicles, and will probably recom- 
mend to the legislatures of the various states 
measures to become effective at a uniform date. 
Many difficulties of governmental regulation 
have been aggravated by the absence of facilities 
for conference between our lawmaking bodies, 
and it is hoped that this conference will provide 
the opportunity for drafting codperative and 
mutually agreeable motor vehicle regulations.” 

Both state and federal officials have been in- 
vited to attend, and the conferees will include 
governors, lieutenant governors, legislators, 
motor vehicle commissioners, public utility com- 
missioners, engineers, technical advisors, and 
representatives from the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. Even emissaries from the rail- 
road and automotive industries will be on hand 
to protect their interests. 

The states participating are: 


Maine Delaware 

New Hampshire Maryland 

Vermont West Virginia 

Massachusetts Virginia 

Connecticut Ohio 

Rhode Island Michigan 

New York Indiana 

New Jersey Illinois 
Pennsylvania 


As specified in the resolution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, the conference discussions 
will include the regulations governing height. 
width, length, and weight of commercial ve- 
hicles. Although consideration of other corre- 
lated problems will not be discouraged, it was 
deemed advisable, in this initial conference, to 
narrow the issue to the problems of physical 


regulations and the reciprocal relations between 
states which arise from them. If some uniform- 
ity can be achieved on these points at the Harris- 
burg Conference, it will mean a real advance, 
and consequently, agreement on these matters 
is essentially the most important object of the 
conference. This by no means will prevent the 
conference from considering other co-related 
problems. In fact, such consideration might well 
result in the appointment of a permanent com- 
mission to carry on further studies preliminary 
to another interstate conference. 


Conflicting regulations 


The standards of road construction and road 
maintenance might furnish some basis upon 
which to formulate certain truck regulations. 
But a glance at the table on page 6 will show 
that the conference will be confronted with 
innumerable conflicting requirements. For ex- 
ample, a height of 14 feet and 6 inches is al- 
lowed in Pennsylvania, while two other states— 
Indiana and Vermont—permit a maximum of 
only 12 feet. Eight of the seventeen states have 
set 12 feet 6 inches as the maximum height; 
five states have no limit; and the two remain- 
ing have specified 13 feet, and 12 feet and 2 
inches as their respective limits. 

More uniformity is evident in the rules gov- 
erning width as twelve of the conferring states 
have set 96 inches as the maximum. This figure, 
incidentally, is the one adopted by the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. In New 
York and the District of Columbia a width of 
106 inches is permissible, and the statutes of 
four states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Michigan—allow 102 inches. 

Legal overall lengths vary from 40 feet in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Indiana, to 85 feet in 
Rhode Island and the District of Columbia. 
Maryland has set no limit for length, while the 
remaining states have designated various other 
limits—45, 50, 56, 60, 62, 65, or 70 feet—as 
may have seemed expedient at the moment. 

Gross weight limitations might very well 
have been determined originally by topograph- 
ical considerations, and the low 10-ton limit of 
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New Hampshire and Vermont supports this 
theory. However, mountainous West Virginia 
permits heavier trucks than any other state in 
the region except New Jersey. Not only is there 
variation in the gross weight which any one 
type of vehicle is permitted to carry, but there 
is likewise no agreement concerning the method 
to be used in computing this gross weight for 
different types of trucks. 


Problem of reciprocity 


Even a hasty bird’s-eye view of | 
the reciprocity problem reveals ff 
stupendous obstacles that must be | 
surmounted before uniform agree- 
ments are reached. Light can be 
seen on the physical problems of | 
but the outlook for reciprocity is 
still overcast. Only by the most 
intelligent spirit of codperation 
can the conference hope to achieve 
results in this direction. 

State experiments in reciprocity have gone the 
whole range of possibilities without achieving 
harmonious results. We have had a sample of 
the transport carriers’ dream—the lifting of all 
restrictions on interstate truck operations. At 
the other extreme some states have placed bur- 
dens on out-of-state trucking that have all but 
stifled the industry. New Jersey contended for 
years—and perhaps with reason—that her main 
state highway is, for the most part, used as a 
runway for motor carriers operating between 
New York and points south. Yet New Jersey 
now grants full reciprocity to states giving the 
same privileges. 

Unquestionably reciprocity has some relation 
to the volume of foreign truck traffic that each 
state has to tolerate within its borders. Deter- 
mination of this volume and development of a 
ratio between foreign volume and construction- 
maintenance in each state is something—and a 
big something—about which highway engineers 


can sharpen their pencils. 


If this conference is not productive, nation- 
wide legislative confusion can be expected. 
Vague generalities will only hinder and delay a 


Prime mover 


sensible settlement of these issues. A definite 
program, with the peculiar problems of each 
state duly considered and worked into the total 
plan is necessary and alone will provide a 
guide post for legislatures in the maze of truck- 
ing difficulties. 

The need for some concrete suggestions in 
the way of uniformity can be seen in the 
strangeness and diversity of state 
regulations. Drastic statutes like 
those which have been enacted in 
Texas, Kansas, and Kentucky, may 
go so far as literally to regulate 
trucks off the road. Not only have 
state supreme courts upheld these 
laws, but when the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission ruled trucks 
off certain congested arteries of 
travel, this ruling was upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court 
on the grounds that it was not a 
violation of constitutional rights 
for a state to exercise control over 
its highway traffic. 

The few instances given in this article merely 
hint at the divergence of opinion as of regula- 
tion which exist at present in our 49 different 
codes. But they are a warning of what will cer- 
tainly continue in the way of discriminatory and 
chaotic legislation if the northeastern conferees 
fail in conciliation and foresight. 


Numerous interests 


Backstage from the problems that beset high- 
way carriers there is the continual and inevi- 
table conflict between rail and road. Just as it 
is perfectly natural that truck and bus owners 
fight for a minimum of regulation and a maxi- 
mum of freedom in the use of the highway, it is 
equally natural for railroad executives to battle 
for lost business and to prevent further inroads 
upon that which they still retain. Besides these 
two interests, there are the shippers, who want 
cheap, safe, and fast hauling service, and the 
taxpayers who are concerned with the reason- 
able use and upkeep of highways, with the 
avoidance of truck border wars, and with the 
cessation of disturbing rail and road struggles. 
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A Legislators must lend their ears to all these judge equitably. The Conference presents a 
ae voices. All have a right to be heard. And the rare opportunity for mutual understanding and 
oa success of the Harrisburg conference depends codperation, and it should result in a victory for 

upon the ability of the public representatives good roads, well regulated trucking, and uni- 

B to hear them correctly, to think clearly, and to formity of laws. 


A FEW OF THE CONFLICTS 


>, aa There are innumerable conflicts in the width, height, length, 
‘ and weight regulations in the various states. 
peak, Here are a few samples* 
Over-all Length Gross Weight 
Stat Height Width For Combination (tons) 
feeds — (feet & inches) (inches) of Vehicles 4-Wheel Truck | 6-Wheel Truck Tractor and 
aes Connecticut.......... No limit 102 40 16 | 20 | 20 
ges Delaware..... aainnacd 12-2 96 60 13 18 20 
| 
oe. Illinois.................| No limit 96 40 | 12 | 20 20 
Sue Indiana............... 12 96 40 12 12 12 
12-6 96 62 12 | 131, 18 
Maryland......... No limit 96 No limit 20 20 
ale 
Massachusetts........_ No limit 102? 60 15 20 20 
Michigan...... is 12-6 102! 50 13148 18? 188 
New Hampshire..| No limit 96 15 10 10 10 
Pie New Jersey....... 12-6 96 56 15 15 30 
Bre) New York........... 13 1062 65 183 } 22 154 
12-6 26 60 12 12 21 
pee Pennsylvania....... 14-6 96 70 13 18 1914 
2 
Rhode Island....... 12-6 102 85 16 20 20 
= Vermont............. 12 96 50 17° 175 17° 
Virginia............. 12-6 96 45 12 | 17, | 171, 
on | | 
West Virginia...... 12-6 96 45 i2° | 27 27 
Cgegh Dist. of Col....... 12-6 106? 85 15-2/5 | 19-3 /10 19-3 /10 
: 7 ! For vehicles with dual pneumatic tires, other vehicles 8 feet. 4 Plus 750 Ibs. per each foot and fraction thereof from center 
: ; * To help change over from solid to pneumatic tires. of front to center of rear axle. 
th * Gross weight computed on basis of maximum legal axle ° On state-aid highways; on other roads 8 tons. 
. : . weight plus 50% thereof for front axle weight. *This table conforms with recent legislative enactments. 
x 
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THROUGH FEDERAL BINOCULARS 


The outlook for closer cod peration between 


the states is encouraging 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD, Chief, 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 


ITH 48 states, each making its own reg- 
ulations for motor vehicles, it was inevi- 
table that a complex system of laws 
should develop. The efforts of many important 


_ groups have been directed toward securing 


greater uniformity and standardization of these 
state laws. That success has not, to date, been 
complete must be admitted, but 
there is real promise for the future. 

Some thought has been given 
to the possibility of federal action 
which would bring about nation- 
wide uniformity at least with re- 
spect to interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles, but students of the 
problem agree that the foundation 
of uniform motor vehicle legisla- 
tion should be state law. 

Since private cars make up ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of all the 
motor vehicles in the United States, 
ic will, perhaps, be simplest to 
consider the problem first from the standpoint 
of the private passenger car owner, and then 
from the standpoint of the truck or bus owner. 


The family car 


The private passenger car owner is chiefly 
affected: by the following forms of regulation: 
registration (license plates) ; certificate of title 
(anti-theft protection) ; operating license; reg- 
ulation of traffic on the streets and highways; 
public liability (financial responsibility) ; taxa- 
tion; and reciprocal privileges in interstate 
operation. 

On many of these matters, real progress has 
been made in recent years toward greater unt- 
formity among state laws. The National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, as the 
result of sessions held in 1924, 1926, and 1930, 
has prepared a uniform vehicle code consisting 
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of four acts covering the first four items of reg- 
ulation listed above. The laws of many states 
are now substantially in harmony with the pro- 
visions of this code, and there is every indica- 
tion that the fundamental principles enunciated 
by the Conference will find acceptance in an 
increasing number of states. A fourth meeting 
of the Conference is being tenta- 
tively considered for 1934, and fur- 
ther improvement of the basic code 
as well as a new impetus toward 
nation-wide adoption of the pro- 
visions incorporated in it may be 
confidently expected. 


Financial responsibility 


Public liability is another matter 
on which action is being taken by 
an increasing number of states. The 
chief desideratum is some method 
of insuring financial compensation 
to victims of automobile accidents, 
and apparently the so-called ‘financial respon- 
sibility” act originally sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association is still the most 
feasible means to achieve this end. At the close 
of 1932, 19 states had enacted legislation which 
followed this general plan. 

The total tax bill of all classes of motor ve- 
hicle owners each year is more than $1,000,000,- 
000. This includes gasoline taxes, license fees, 
personal property taxes, business privilege taxes, 
and other imposts. Some of these charges are 
municipal; some, state; some, federal. Com. 
plete uniformity in taxation is probably unat- 
tainable, for the power of the various jurisdic- 
tions to levy taxes cannot be questioned. With 
the passing of the currently disturbed conditions 
in government finance, however, and with the 
broadening realization of the basic principles 
of motor vehicle regulation, many of the exist- 
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ing inequalities in taxation may well be 
smoothed out. 

The private car owner has little ground for 
complaint today in regard to reciprocal rela- 
tions between states. Most states grant at least 
part-year reciprocity to private automobiles, and 
a trend toward full reciprocity is becoming fairly 
well established. In time, free movement every- 
where may be possible for any automobile prop- 
erly licensed in its original state. 


Buses and trucks 


All of the regulations and taxes to which the 
automobile owner is subject apply also to the 
bus or truck owner. These latter are, in addi- 
tion, subject to many other important rules— 
notably the control of dimensions, weight, and 
equipment, and the control of business opera- 
tions. Although these two problems are among 
the most difficult now facing administrators and 
require the most delicate adjustment, yet, even 
here, ways toward uniformity are being opened 
by careful study and research, and by coopera- 
tive effort. 

Uniform standards for maximum size and 
weight of vehicles have been under considera- 
tion for many years. By common practice, it 
would appear, the maximum width of vehicles 
has been fixed by most states at 96 inches and 
the maximum height at figures varying in a 
majority of states from 12 to 13 feet. The 
length of single and combination vehicles, how- 
ever, still varies widely in the different states. 


Federal research 


The question of weight resolves itself into 
two parts: maximum axle-load on pavements, 
and maximum axle-load and gross-load on 
bridges. Since 1918 the Bureau of Public Roads 
has devoted much time and thought to deter- 
mining the effect of the impact of heavy ve- 
hicles upon the highway—a primary factor in 
the design of both the vehicle and the pave- 
ment—and the standardization of design loads 
for bridges. Fifteen years ago there was no 
agreement among engineers on these points. As 
a result, maximum axle-loads and design loads 
for bridges, having been selected without 


thought of national uniformity, varied widely 
from state to state. 

Through the codperative efforts of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials and 
the Bureau of Public Roads substantial agree- 
ment has now been reached as to axle-loads, 
and bridge-design loads have been adopted 
which are now used universally throughout the 
country. These design loads range from a light 
load suitable for bridges on secondary high- 
ways to heavy loads required in highly devel- 
oped areas. A direct and important develop- 
ment resulting from this research has been the 
adoption, to an almost universal extent, of the 
pneumatic tire in place of the solid tire on heavy 
vehicles. The result is a reduction of the de- 
structive effects of the impact on both the ve- 
hicle and the highway. 


Interstate highways 


The interest of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in the whole question of highway usage—which 
is only another way of saying motor vehicle 
regulation—arises naturally from the part 
played by it in administering the Federal High- 
way Act. This law authorized the designation 
of a system of important interstate and inter- 
county roads and provided for the expenditure 
of federal funds for their construction and im- 
provement. The federal-aid highway system 
now includes more than 200,000 miles of road, 
extends into every state, and carries—it has been 
estimated—one-half of the total highway traf- 
fic of the country. Highway construction has 
thus been visualized on a national scale with 
resultant benefit to the entire nation; it is only 
logical that the problems of highway usage, 
likewise, should be studied from a similar stand- 
point. It is with this in mind that the Bureau of 
Public Roads has conducted those investigations 
which have led to its contributions toward 
greater uniformity in motor vehicle statutes and 
regulations. 

As a result of this research and these coéper- 
ative activities, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, at a meeting in No- 
vember, 1932, was able to make definite recom- 
mendations as to gross weight, dimensions, and 
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speed for vehicles operating on highways. The 
Bureau of Public Roads fully concurs in these 
recommendations, and they are given in full on 
pages 16 and 17 of this magazine. 

All these elements in the problem of motor 
vehicle regulation which we have been discuss- 
ing seem logically to fall within the legislative 
powers of the individual states. This means, 
therefore, that national uniformity will be best 
achieved by a continuation of the codperative 
and educational activities now under way. 


Control by Uncle Sam? 


A final point to be considered, however, is 
the business control of motor vehicle operations. 
In this field arise the real questions of “for- 
hire’’—as contrasted with “owner-operated”— 
trucks; of the common carrier as distinct from 
the contract carrier; of interstate and intrastate 
operations; and of the special position occupied 
by the interstate bus. It is in this field that the 
possibility of federal action—based upon that 
power over interstate commerce which is con- 
ferred upon Congress by the constitution—has 
been most seriously considered. Legislation pro- 
viding for federal regulation of vehicles partici- 
pating in interstate commerce has been before 
Congress since 1926, but no laws have as yet 
been enacted. Just what form this regulation 
may take, if and when actually passed, is still 


uncertain. It is significant, however, that the 
proposals have never suggested federal control 
over all types of vehicles and operations. They 
have been limited to interstate for-hire opera- 
tions. 

The major portion of the problem, therefore, 
is a question of codperative effort rather than 
federal fiat. Much remains to be done by the 
many organizations interested in these matters, 
but there are indications that they are fully 
awake to the timeliness of action, particularly 
at this juncture in the nation’s affairs, which is 
so conducive to coéperative activities. Encour- 
agement for those working in the field may be 
found in the conference of representatives of 
the northeastern states which has been called by 
the American Legislators’ Association as a re- 
sult of a resolution adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. In addition, the Eastern Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle Administrators, after 
a long record of successful accomplishments 
in its own region, has this year initiated steps 
toward forming an American Conference. Rep- 
resentatives of all the states and of the prov- 
inces of Canada will be invited to participate 
as members. Through the collaboration of such 
organizations as these, as well as of other groups 
already at work on various phases of the prob- 
lem, a steady improvement in the existing situ- 
ation may be confidently expected. 


A CHECKING-UP PARTY AT THE STATE LINE. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 


Rural 
Roads! 


Highways 


MOTOR FACTS 


Mileage 


67,907 | 


22,818 
68,849 
76,964 


68,974 
14,256 

3,779 
30,366 


102,284 
39,825 
97,287 
73,768 


103,328 
132,240 


61,261 | 


35,553 


20,882 
14,847 
18,802 
81,106 


110,661 
61,957 
110,540 
67,072 


93,907 
23,576 
12,034 
17,393 


47,776 
82,375 
53,796 
106,846 


85,106 
120,879 
51,617 
90,867 


2,739 
57,726 
120,271 
67,953 


188,539 | 


23,655 
15,031 
59,957 


43,881 
34,799 
81,784 


41,233 | 


3,009 


State 
Highways! 


5,526 
2,633 
8,810 
6,589 


9,234 
2,234 

817 
6,663 


7,124 | 


4,565 
9,889 
6,111 


7,685 
8,690 
15,000 
10,509 


2,039 
3,253 
1,624 
8,109 


324,496 


Surfaced 
Roads! 


19,784 
3,840 


37,217 
17,950 
14,326 

3,870 


6,386 
2.444 
3,060 
9,442 


3,014 
34,278 
21,956 

4,026 


50,836 

5,307 
13,931 
27,081 


1,092 
18,802 
7,096 
18,018 


26,424 
4,451 
5,075 

12,581 


16,870 
5,292 
29,632 
1,987 


693,559 


Expendi- | 
tures 


State 
| Highways? 
(000 
omitted) 


13,116 
6,853 


20,769 
35,040 


10,518 
10,194 

2,927 
11,767 


17,444 

6,501 
38,346 
19,171 


10,535 
1,970 
7,835 

48,850 


8,242 
70,004 
20,429 

5,807 


32,466 
14,777 
13,879 
57,641 


6,061 
26,257 
8,703 
37,979 


41,204 
6,350 
6,276 

20,601 


15,598 
20,775 
19,359 

6,694 


979,592 


Highway Mileage and Motor Vehicle Registrations in 1930 


Number of Motor Vehicles 


Total! 


(000 
omitted) 


246 
106 
181 
2,043 


308 
336 


55 | 


323 


321 
112 
1,613 
863 


748 
559 
327 
263 


188 
325 
840 
1,231 


720 
184 
753 
127 


416 


| 


112 
870 


81 
2,297 
429 
171 


1,711 
483 
278 

1,742 


138 
204 
193 
351 


1,297 
109 
84 
379 


421 
253 
754 

62 


25,814 


Registrations 
Passen- 
ger Cars! Trucks! 
000 (000 

omitted) 
212 34 
93 13 
149 31 
1,798 245 
276 32 
284 52 
45* 10 
272 52 
275 46 
15 
1,411 202 
733 130 
479* 80 
292 35 
215 48 
149 39 
289 36 
736 104 
1,078* 153 
612 108 
657* 06 
103* 4 
356 60 
2! 7 
93 19 
137 133 
65 16 
1,966 331 
374 55 
145 27 
1,519* 192 
428 55 
255 23 
1,522 220 
118 20 
180 33 
170 24 
317 34 
1,086 211 
91 18 
75 8 
323 57 
361 60 
214 39 
640 114 
51 il 
22,348 3,466 


*Buses are not included; in this state they are registered as trucks and included there. 'From | 
From Bus TRANSPORTATION 


of Public Roads. 


From American Association of State Highway Officials. 


S. Bureau 


Buses* 
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98,219 


a 5 
10 
= 
; 
: 
NS | | | 704 
| 8,884 | 1,543 
| 25,647 4,639 
| 7,588 1,045 
3,712 
1,258 259 
15,395 | | |_| 1,614 
2 
22,815 2,083 
52,034 7,377 
20,088 35,198 2,726 
a 7,027 17,246 844 
17,654 22,953 800 
6,227 11,472 
6,308 13,292 
i 9,682 14,477 
26,281 34,635 
6,891 31,108 
6,101 6,866 
8,446 39,514 
& 8,148 7,146 523 
9,752 865 
3,774 155 
2,548 a 359 
| 1,873 
9,334 | 596 
eS 14,015 5,079 
8,705 4,437 
7,401 576 
at 11,343 | 7,328 
6,395 1,970 
pi. | 4,352 846 
13,501 5,255 
she 1,009 448 
a 5,993 1,815 
3 5,976 366 
7,044 1,290 
8,703 2,047 
3,436 645 
| 4,204 335 
7,688 2,312 
3,248 2,326 
4,164 937 
10,221 
ss — | 3,127 824 
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PROGRAM 


Interstate Bus and Truck Conference 


Friday, October 20, 9:00 A. M. 


House Chamber, Pennsylvania State Capitol. 
Hon. William B. Belknap, President, Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association, presiding. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Background and Purposes of this 
Conference (20 minutes) 
Henry W. Toll, Executive Di- 
rector of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association. 


How is the Public Concerned? (25 
minutes) William J. Cunning- 
ham, Professor of Transporta- 
tion, Harvard University. 


Four viewpoints: 

(These addresses by scheduled 
speakers will be limited to the subject of this 
Conference as originally stated by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, namely: ‘The Size, 
Weights, Heights, and Lengths of Motor Ve- 
hicles for the Transportation of Passengers 
and Freight.” ) 


(1) The viewpoint of the shippers. 


minutes) 


(20 


(2) The viewpoint of the bus and truck 
operators. (20 minutes) 


(3) The viewpoint of automotive manufac- 
turers. (20 minutes) 


(4) The viewpoint of competing forms of 
transportation. (20 minutes) 


Some Exact Facts, Illustrated by Lantern Slides, 
Showing the Present Confusion of Regula- 
tion. (20 minutes) Pierre Schon, Transpor- 
tation Engineer, General Motors Truck Com- 


pany. 
Friday, October 20, 12:00 noon 
During the luncheon hour each state delega- 
tion will select a spokesman to represent it on 


each of the subjects which are to be discussed at 
the afternoon session. 


1 
» 
. 


Joseph B. Eastman 


Friday, October 20, 2:00 P. M. 
House Chamber, Pennsylvania State Capitol. 


A Governmental Viewpoint. (30 minutes) 
Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 


W hat Machinery Will Bring About 
and Maintain Uniform Action 
of the States. (5 minutes will be 
allowed to each state delegation 
for the statement of its recom- 
mendations in this connection.) 


What Are the Desirable Regula- 
tions for Length and Weight of 
Buses and Trucks? Five minutes 
will be allowed to each delega- 
tion to state its position. Each 
delegation is requested to state 
whether its members favor any 

existing code. (See pages 15 to 19 of this 
magazine. ) 

Friday, October 20, 7:00 P. M. 

Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Annual Dinner of the American Legislators’ 
Association. 

(All persons attending the Conference are 
invited to this dinner.) 

Toast Master—Hon. William B. Belknap, Presi- 
dent, American Legislators’ Association. 

Address—Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coérdi- 
nator of Transportation. 


Motor Vehicles as a Source of Governmental 
Revenue. John S. Worley, Professor of Trans- 
portation at the University of Michigan. 

Saturday, October 21, 9:00 A. M. 
House Chamber, Pennsylvania State Capitol. 
This session will be devoted to formulating re- 

ports which will embody the decisions of the 
Conference. 

Saturday, October 21, 2:00 P. M. 
House Chamber, Pennsylvania State Capitol. 
Final Meeting—Continuation of the morning's 

program and determination of final decisions. 
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DELEGATES 


A preliminary roster of delegates appointed to the 
Interstate Bus and Truck Conference 


October 20-21, 1933 


Members of Legislature 


States 
HOUSE SEN ATE 


Connecticut 


| Administrative Officials and 
Governors’ Delegates 


' Robert W. Stevens, 

Public Utilities Engineer 
Michael A. Connor, 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner 


W. Jennings Poore 
John W. Burris 


Delaware 


Illinois 


| 
Indiana 


Maine 


| J. Allan Coad 


Maryland 


| H. Holmes 
Massachusetts | 


H. Earl McNitt | Claude B. Root 


Michigan 


| Elwood B. Griffenberg Charles H. Grantland, Secretary 


of State—ex-officio Motor Ve- 
Commissioner 
W. Mack, Chief Engineer, 
_ State Highway Department 
_ Donald R. Morton 
| Eas A. Friend, Chief, ‘De art- 
ment of Investigation, Miner 
Vehicle Division 
Robert Kingery, Director, De- 
partment of Public Works and 
| Buildings 


| Taber, Secretary of 
State, ex-officio Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner 


| Austin Baughman, Comsis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles 

D. Marshall Schroeder, Deputy 

Commissioner of Motor Ve- 

| hicles 
-G. C. A. Anderson, Assistant 
_ Attorney General 
_R. M. Reindollar, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, State Road Commis- 
| Herbert Levy 


| Murray D. Van Wagoner, Com- 
missioner of Highways 
George F. Alger 
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| Members of Legislature. 


Administrative Officials and 


States — 
HOUSE | SENATE 


New 
Hampshire | 


| 


Governors’ Delegates 


John F. Griffin, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles 

Frank A. Peabody, Chairman, 
State Highway Commission 


| Emerson L. Richards, 
President of Senate 


New Jersey 


Harold G. Hoffman, Commis- 

sioner of Motor Vehicles 
William J. Dearden, Chief Clerk, 

Motor Vehicle Department 
James Shanley, Chief Inspector, 
_ Motor Vehicle Department 
_R. Earle Leonard, Assistant Chief 
( Clerk, Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment 


| Jasper W. Cornaire Ogden J. Ross 
| Herbert A. Bartholomew | John L. Buckley 
_ Richard L. Saunders Harry J. Palmer 
New York | Frank T. Quinn Walter W. Westall 
| SpeakerJos.A.McGinnies} John J. Dunnigan 
Russell Dunmore George R. Fearon 
Irwin Steingut 


Frederick Stuart Greene, Superin- 
| tendent of Public Works 
Charles A. Harnett, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles 
E. W. Wendell, Department of 
Public Works 


| George E. Niswonger James N. Matthews, J 
| Grover C. Maxwell | Bernard R. Donovan 


Ohio | R. A. Pollock J. Eugene Roberts 


| 


r.| J. P. Brennan, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles 

Glen M. Daily, Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles 

O. W. Merrell, Director of High- 


ways 


| Thomas Weidemann Lt. Gov. Edward C. 


| of Senate 


Pennsylvania 


| Joseph R. Ziesenheim 


Governor Gifford Pinchot 


| Harry H. Brennan Shannon, President | H. Richard Stickel, Director, 


Bureau of Motor Vehicles 


_ William C. Hunsicker | William A. Reiter, Bureau of 


Motor Vehicles 
C. J. Goodnough, Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 


| James H. Kiernan 
Rhode Island | 


Harry T. Bodwell 


| 
| 


Vermont 


George R. Wellington, Chief 
Clerk, Bureau of Roads 

G. H. Henderson, Chief Engi- 
neer, State Highway Dept. 


Murdock A. Campbell, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles 

H. G. Shirley, State Highway 
Commissioner 


| John W. Rust 


Q. Rhodes 
O. Rogers 


|W. H. Scott 
Virginia 


| L. A. Henderson 
| Kenna K. Hyre 
_ A. L. Helmick 
| 


West Virginia| 


H. Lester Hooker, State Corpora- 
tion Commissioner in charge of 
motor vehicle matters 

T. McCall Frazier, Director, Divi- 
sion of Motor Vehicles 


Professor W. S. Downs, Univers- 
ity of West Virginia 
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THE VOICE OF THE PRESS 


Is Raised in Commendation 


The mass of clippings which has accumulated in StaTE GOVERNMENT'S Offices is a con- 


vincing demonstration of the favorable attitude of the press toward the Interstate Bus and Truck 


Conference. There has been unanimous appreciation of the necessity of interstate cobperation and 


hearty commendation of the means which are being pursued to attain it. 


It is obviously impossible to reprint all of these articles for our readers, but the views of 


the two influential metropolitan dailies, which are quoted on this page, represent those of scores 


of other papers. 


“Teamwork among the states” 


Thanks to the initiative of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature an interstate conference organized 
by the American Legislators’ Association will 
meet in Harrisburg next October to thresh out, 
if possible, a reciprocal and uniform code for the 
seventeen northeastern states and the District 
of Columbia. One has only to recall the “war’’ 
of last fall over truck licenses and the blockade 
of perishable motor freight at the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey border to understand the importance 
of this attempt . . . With a different set of bus 
and truck regulations for each state the same 
trouble is likely to break out again, with conse- 
quences to interstate commerce which it was the 
original purpose of the Constitution to prevent. 

It will be noted that the conference to be held 
in Harrisburg will be a regional, not a national, 
conclave. The brighter, therefore, its chances of 
success. One regional agreement, if consum- 
mated, probably will lead to others and finally 
to interregional uniformity, while an effort to 
bind all the states at once would in all likeli- 
hood collapse and do the cause more harm than 
good. In any case, the country will wish the 
conference well and again congratulate the As- 
sociation on its usefulness as a defender of state 
sovereignty through collective action. 


—New York Herald Tribune 


“Without sacrifice of sovereignty” 


Development of interdependence in com- 
merce and industry, and the physical unification 
of vast regions holding many self-governing 
political units, have naturally provoked a grow- 
ing impatience with conditions under which 
business must adjust itself to differing stand- 
ards, rules and modes of procedure established 
by the several state legislatures. 

It is not merely the costly inconvenience and 
embarrassing legal complexities arising from 
such diversity that occasion resentment. Regu- 
latory measures in the interest of social well- 
being, adopted by progressive states, may tem- 
porarily hamper the competition of local private 
enterprise with similar concerns in states where 
a policy of /aissez faire is followed. . . 

A case in point is that of bus and truck regu- 
lations. . . 

It is significant that, for the first time, the ini- 
tiative for use of the admirable machinery set 
up by the Association comes from a state legis- 
lature. That action not only displays an alert 
appreciation of the problem, but encourages be- 
lief that, without sacrifice of sovereignty, the 
states, through such a voluntary agency or by 
other effective means, will find a way to promote 
uniformity where conditions urgently require it. 


—Chicago Daily News 
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MORE CODES 


Size and weight regulations as prescribed by the ez 
four major proposed highway codes : 


United States American Asso- National Con- 


Bureau of ciation of State ference on Street Society of eC 
Public Highway & Highway Automotive ; 
Roads Officials Safety Engineers 


WIDTH 
(in inches) 96”! 96” 96” 


HEIGHT 
(in feet) 121,’ 12’ 12Y,’ 


LENGTH 
per unit (in feet) 35’ 35’ 33’ 35’ 


LENGTH 


Tractor & Semi-Trailes — KO} 
(i feet) 65’ * 35’ 85’ * 45’* 


LENGTH 


Combination 


(im fee t) 6S’ 45’ 85’ 65’ 5 
WEIGHT 
per axle (in tons) ; 
High Pressure tires 8 8 9° 9° 
Balloon tires 9 9 98 107 
1102 inches temporarily permitted if dual tires are substituted ° 45 feet on 20-foot roads or less. 
for single. “8 tons permitted on secondary highways—higher weights per- 
2102 inches through axle permitted if dual pneumatic tires are mitted on city streets. 
used. 79 tons permitted on secondary highways—higher weights per- 
° Except by special permit. mitted on city streets. 


4 Considered as two units. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Three im portant sets of proposals for provisions 


in uniform motor vehicle laws 


State Highway Officials 


W eight, dimension, and speed regulations recommended by the 


American Association of State Highway Officials 
November 17, 1932 


T is the opinion of the Association that the 
adoption of a uniform standard to govern 
gross weight, dimensions, and speeds for 

motor vehicles operating on the highways is a 

fundamental necessity for the following reasons: 

(a2) To establish one of the fundamental pre- 
requisites of highway design. 

(4) To promote efficiency in the interstate op- 
eration of the motor vehicle. 

(c) To secure safety in highway operation. 

(d) To remove from the highways undesirable 
equipment and operations. 

(e) To stabilize on a definite basis the many 
relationships between the highway and the 
motor vehicle. 


These conclusions have been reached after 
many years of consideration on the part of the 
Highway Transport Committee of the Associa- 
tion, supplemented by painstaking research by 
a number of the state highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Association therefore makes the follow- 
ing recommendations to the proper state au- 
thorities having control of traffic on the high- 
ways: 

Width 

No vehicle shall exceed a total outside width, 
including any load thereon, of 8 feet except 
vehicles now in operation which, by reason of 
the substitution of pneumatic tires for other 
types of tires, exceed the above limit. 


Height 
No vehicle unladen or with load shall exceed 
a height of 12 feet 6 inches. 


Length 
_ (a) No vehicle shall exceed a length of 35 


feet extreme over-all dimension, inclusive of 
front and rear bumpers. 

(4) Combinations of vehicles shall consist 
of not more than 2 units and, when so combined, 
shall not exceed a total length of 45 feet. 

(c) The truck tractor and semi-trailer shall 
be construed to be one vehicle for the purpose 
of determining lengths. 

(¢) For occasional movements of materials 
or objects of dimensions which exceed the limits 
herein provided, a special permit shall be re- 
quired. 

Speed 

(4) Minimum speed. No motor vehicle 
shall be unnecessarily driven at such a slow 
speed as to impede or block the normal and 
reasonable movement of traffic except when 
reduced speed is necessary for safe operation or 
when a vehicle or a combination of vehicles is 
necessarily or in compliance with law proceed- 
ing at reduced speed. 

(4) Maximum speed. No bus or truck 
shall be operated at a speed greater than 45 
miles per hour. Passenger automobiles may be 
operated at such speeds as shall be consistent 
at all times with safety and the proper use of 
the roads. 

(c) Vehicles equipped with solid rubber or 
cushion tires shall be operated at a speed not 
in excess of 10 miles per hour. 


Axle-load 


(a2) The wheels of all vehicles, including 
trailers, except those operated at 10 miles per 
hour or less, shall be equipped with pneumatic 
tires. 

(4) No wheel equipped with high pres- 
sure pneumatic, solid rubber, or cushion tires, 
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shall carry a load in excess of 8,000 pounds, or 
any axle-load in excess of 16,000 pounds. 

Research indicates that low pressure pneu- 
matic tires can carry 9,000 pounds per wheel 
without increasing pavement slab stresses. 

An axle-load shall be defined as the total 
load on all wheels whose centers may be in- 
cluded between two parallel transverse vertical 
planes 40 inches apart. 

(c) These limitations are recommended for 
all main rural and intercity roads, but should 
not be construed as inhibiting heavier axle-loads 
in metropolitan areas if any state desires. 

(¢d) These weight specifications for wheel 
and axle-loads may be restricted by the state 
highway department for a reasonable period 
where road subgrades are materially weakened 
from thawing after deep frost or from a contin- 
ued saturated condition of the soil. 


Gross weights 

Subject to the limitation imposed by the rec- 
ommended axle-loads no vehicle shall be oper- 
ated whose total gross weight, with load, ex- 
ceeds that given by the formula W = c (L+40) 
where 

W = total gross weight, with load, in pounds 

c=a coefficient to be determined by the 

individual states 

L = the distance between the first and last 

axles of a vehicle or combination of vehicles, 

in feet 

A value of 700 is recommended for ‘‘c’” as 
the lowest which should be imposed, but this 
should not be construed to inhibit greater ones. 

This gross weight recommendation is partic- 
ularly applicable to bridges since axle-loads and 
length limitations are determinative in their 
practical application. 


Railroads and Highway Users 


Proposals for the regulation of highway transportation, 
by the Joint Committee of Railroads and Highway 
Users, January 30, 1933 


Dimensional and weight limitations 


1. Whatever changes may be made by a 
state affecting existing equipment, /. é., in use 
or manufactured prior to January 1, 1933, a 
reasonable period should be allowed to wear 
out such equipment. 

2. No vehicle should exceed a total outside 
width, including any load thereon, of eight feet, 
with the exception of existing vehicles which, 
by reason of substitution of pneumatic tires for 
other types of tires, do not unreasonably exceed 
this limit. 

3. No vehicle, unladen or with load, should 
exceed a height of twelve feet six inches. 

4. It is recognized that provision should be 
made for occasional or exceptional movements 
of materials or objects of dimensions which may 


exceed established limits, and that opportunity 
should be offered for securing special permits. 


Proposed by railroads 


5. Believing that weights and lengths are 
matters that should be left to the proper State 
regulatory authority, as they may find to be in 
public interest, the railroads are unable to make 
any definite recommendations for uniform ap- 
plication. 


Proposed by highway users 
6. The recommendations of the Highway 
Users for weights and lengths are those adopted 
November 17, 1932, by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials and the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. . . . The Highway 
Users urge the acceptance of the entire code. 
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National Transportation Committee 


A recommendation concerning the regulation and 


taxation of motor vehicles 


UTOMOTIVE transportation should be put 

under such regulation as is necessary for 

public protection. It should bear its fair 

burden of tax but only on a basis of compen- 
sation for public expendi- 


tages it has made inroads into railroad business 
and the difficulties are only partly suggested by 

this short recitation of complexities. 
The problem thus presented has been re- 
garded as serious in every 


ture on its behalf, plus its important country and 
share of the general tax This Committee met and organized commissions similar to this 
load. Neither tax nor reg- on October 7, 1932. It was composed Committee have been con- 
ulation should be applied of Calvin Coolidge, Chairman, Ber- vened in several of them. 
for any purpose of handi- nard M. Baruch, Vice-Chairman, for- The difficulty is not solely 
capping the march of prog- mer Governor Alfred E. Smith, Al- in the amount of tonnage 
ress for the benefit of the exander Legge and Clark Howell. diverted but resides also 
railroads. John W. Power acted as secretary. in the chaotic rate condi- 

The problem of the au- The Committee selected Dr. Harold tions presented to com- 
tomobile is very difficult. G. Moulton, of the Brookings Insti- merce in general and in 
Its roadbed is provided at tution, to organize a research staff. many new necessities for 
public expense and it re- Its recommendations were published public protection. It has 
quires few, if any, termi- February 13, 1933. been a matter of primary 
nal or similar facilities. Ic | concern to our Interstate 


need not—as must rail- 
roads—load any part of its cost of operation 
with a charge for this construction and main- 
tenance. It can make rates which do not in- 
volve charges for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion. It can pay whatever scale of wages and 
exact whatever hours of labor it can make ef- 
fective. It can bargain closely and instantly 
and can walk away with business while the rail- 
roads are involved in a prescribed process be- 
fore their regulation overseers. It is not at- 
tached to rails and can furnish a swift door-to- 
door service which railroads as such cannot even 
approximate. It may be a common carrier, a 
contract Carrier or a private operator. It moves 
intrastate and interstate and may change its 
character in these matters instantly. It need not 
maintain continuous schedules and service. It 
can pick its business and is prone to take the 
cream of the traffic and leave the rest for the 
railroads, which must receive whatever is ten- 
dered. It can be permanently or sporadically 
in business and competition. With these advan- 


Commerce Commission, to 
State commissions everywhere, to the Congress, 
to the highway users themselves and to all who 
have given great study to the transport problem. 

One thing is certain. Automotive transporta- 
tion is an advance in the march of progress. Ic 
is here to stay. We cannot invent restrictions 
for the benefit of railroads. We can only apply 
such regulation and assess such taxes as would 
be necessary if there were no railroads, and let 
the effect be what it may. 

On the question of whether public financing 
of roadbeds operates as a subsidy, there is a 
vast variety of circumstance. The automobile 
itself, its fuel, lubricants and operations are all 
heavily taxed. Does the total of these assess- 
ments bear its share of the general tax load and 
also sufficiently reimburse the public expendi- 
ture on the roads it uses? If it does, the circum- 
stance that the charge is not comparable in 
amount to railroad costs of construction and 
maintenance of terminals and roadbeds is im- 
material. The purpose is not to handicap au- 
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tomotive competition, but only to do justice. 
These questions are of mixed state and fed- 
eral bearing and very difficult of determination. 
Both taxes and regulation on motor transport 
vary among the states and, while it has been 
strongly urged as the only solution, the Com- 
mittee believes it impracticable to get uniform- 
ity by any plan for concert of state action. Our 
studies clearly indicate that in some States au- 
tomotive vehicles do not bear their full burden 
of taxes. We think they should pay the carry- 
ing charges and cost of maintenance of the high- 
ways they use and also their share of the gen- 
eral tax load. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommends regulation of interstate 
buses and extension of their jurisdiction to in- 


clude interstate trucks. The Committee be- 
lieves that the situation requires general federal 
jurisdiction of motor transport. It recognizes 
that no such intricacy of regulation as character- 
izes railroad supervision can ever be extended 
to this field, but it is convinced that a broad 
measure of federal and uniform state control 
can and should be applied. 

A valuable advance is registered in the recent 
report of the Joint Committee of Railroads and 
Highway Users on the regulation and taxation 
of highway transportation recommending prin- 
ciples of governing the subject which have been 
agreed to by these diverse interests. This kind 
of public-spirited codperation is one of the most 
hopeful aspects of this difficult problem. 


Reloading 


A scene laid near Evansville, Indiana, last December; crates of Christmas turkeys laid on the 
Kentucky line; and blame laid on the conflicting motor vehicle laws. 
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SNAP SHOTS 


Views taken from recent volumes of particular 
interest to legislators 


Divorces 


ISCUSSIONS of divorce costs have usually 
been productive of more heat and smoke 
than light. A recent study by the Johns 

Hopkins Institute of Law is an exception to this 
rule. It is a comprehensive, factual, and un- 
biased survey of what actually happens in di- 
vorce litigation in Maryland. One chapter an- 
alyzes the characteristics of persons who seek 
separation or are divorced. The average plain- 
tiff in a divorce court is a woman wha is a resi- 
dent of Maryland; she has been married for 
slightly more than eight years, and, in half of 
the cases, has no children. Other chapters dis- 
cuss the legal rules relating to divorce and di- 
vorce procedure, including affidavits in divorce 
cases and testimony. It is pointed out that only 
a very small per cent of the divorce actions are 
contested at the hearing, although answers are 
filed in forty per cent of the actions. Lawmak- 
ers who are interested in this important problem 
will find much food for thought in the 359 pages 
of The Divorce Court by Leon C. Marshall and 
Geoffrey May, published by Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 


Preserving the essentials 


The current difficulties in securing adequate 
revenues to finance state governments have led 
to very vigorous demands to reduce the bud- 
gets of institutions of higher learning. Any 
legislator who wishes to study how the states’ 
institutions can be operated with reduced costs, 
but still without impairing their essential func- 
tions, could hardly do better than to study the 
127 pages of the excellent volume Economy in 
Higher Education, by David S. Hill and Fred J. 
Kelley, which may be secured from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York City. 


Taxes and timber 


The forest production industry, particularly 
in the transition between virgin timber and mer- 
chantable second growth “managed” forests, 
must have low current carrying charges and 
taxes, because of the relatively low annual in- 
come-producing capacity of forest land and the 
normally long periods without appreciable in- 
come. There must also be some reasonable as- 
surance of low tax rates related to the income- 
producing capacity of the property or owners 
will continue to abandon their lands to the state 
rather than risk the long-time investment in 
forest production. 


Where timber and wild land values are large 
and mostly owned by non-residents, the present 
township system of government in northern 
Michigan tends to promote extravagance in pub- 
lic expenditures and high taxes. This, in turn, 
encourages the destructive exploitation of tim- 
ber resources—with reduction in the tax base, 
resulting in frequent bankruptcy of the gov- 
ernment unit—rather than promoting the tim- 
ber industry by low carrying charges. The town- 
ship system alone is far from being responsible 
for all these difficulties—it is only one of a 
number of contributing causes. 


Any change which will further the building 
up of the allied forest and recreation industries, 
including sufficient public regulation to prevent 
destructive cutting, will do much toward halt- 
ing wild land abandonment and toward rebuild- 
ing property values in a broad way. 

The interested reader will find further infor- 
mation in Township Government and the Ex- 
ploitation of Timber and Wild Land Resources 
in Northern Michigan by W. F. Ramsdell. This 
49 page booklet was published by the Michigan 
commission of inquiry into county, township, 
and school district government. 936 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Detroit. 
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PAY AS YOU GO 


An eminent authority considers the problems of 
automotive vehicle taxation 


By JOHN S. WORLEY 
Professor of transportation, University of Michigan 


N general the highways in the United States, 
including the streets in cities, towns, and 
villages, were planned, constructed, and 

maintained by local interests and for local bene- 
fits. There are, of course, a few exceptions. 
The federal government did attempt some early 
national highways; private corporations, now 
long extinct, built and operated 
the turnpikes ; and, in recent years, 
the rise of automotive traffic has 
necessitated the improvement of 
old roads and the construction of 
new ones. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, it is correct to say 
that, prior to the last two decades, 
just as the benefits derived from 
highways were local so were the 
costs of construction and mainte- 
nance borne by the local benefi- 
ciaries. 


Paying the pi per Engineer 


A number of years ago, the local communi- 
ties and the states found existing sources of rev- 
enue inadequate to furnish highways suitable to 
the needs of the automobile. To meet this con- 
dition, automobile owners proposed direct au- 
tomobile taxation, and this plan was adopted. 
The benefits of the highways thus improved to 
meet the demands of automotive transportation 
were no longer primarily local but extended to 
remote communities. From this situation the 
question of financial responsibility for highways 
and their development naturally arose. Since 
many were benefitted by them, how should the 
cost of the new highways be equitably assessed? 

A cardinal principle for determining the cost 
which the owners of automotive vehicles should 
pay for the use of the highways was stated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
Docket No. 23400 on the “Codéordination of 


Motor Transportation” : 

“The true cost attaching to the use of high- 
ways in any year is not measured by that year’s 
expenditures, but by that part of the interest, 
amortization, maintenance, and general ex- 
penses attributable to that period in comparison 
with preceding and succeeding ones.” 

This is nothing more nor less 
than the standard measure ap- 
plied to all business under similar 
circumstances. 


The lion and the lamb 


In conformity with this principle 
the Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users, of which Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Alfred H. Swayne, vice president 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion were joint chairmen, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1933, agreed to the fol- 
lowing general principles. 

“Motor vehicles should pay the entire cost of 
the state highway system. They should pay also 
a part of the cost of county and/or township 
highways, that part to be determined by the 
extent to which such county and/or township 
highways are in general use rather than local 
use. Furthermore, motor vehicles should con- 
tribute in part to the cost of arterial routes 
through cities. The classification of highways 
between those of general use and those of local 
use, and the determination of the extent to 
which special motor vehicle taxes should be 
used to pay part of the cost of arterial routes 
through cities, should be made by the authorities 
in each state in the light of its local conditions. 

“The annual cost of highways should include 
administration, maintenance, interest charges on 
highway debt, and amortization of capital ex- 
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penditures.”” [Other extracts from the report 
of this committee will be found on page 17 
of this magazine. } 

The authoritative pronouncement of this car- 
dinal principle is of immeasurable value. The 
practical application of the principle is, how- 
ever, of equal importance to legislators. 

A traffic survey 

In order to translate theory into efficient 
practice it is necessary to determine for each 
class of highway the total investment and the 
annual cost therefor—interest, amortization, 
maintenance, and general expenses. Since in 
many instances the public records from which 
this information must be obtained are incom- 
plete, estimates are essential. 

The first step in deciding the annual tax 
which automotive vehicle owners should pay is 
to determine who are the users and beneficiaries 
of the state, county, and township roads, and 
the amount which each should contribute to 
the annual cost. Information as to the extent 
and character of the traffic on each class of high- 
way is thus essential. In some cases, traffic sur- 
veys must be made to ascertain these facts. 

Beneficiaries 

The beneficiaries of the highways are not, of 
course, those alone who move vehicles over 
them. The owners of adjoining and adjacent 
lands, industrial plants, mines, oilwells, rail- 
roads are benefited in varying degrees by high- 
way construction, as are also summer resorts, 
airway transport companies, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric power, and gas companies who 
use the highway for a right of way. 

State trunk line roads benefit largely the au- 
tomotive vehicle owners who use them. The 
larger expenditures of recent years have been 
made to improve these highways. The advan- 
tages from county roads are more evenly dis- 
tributed between automotive vehicle owners and 
others, while the benefits of township roads 
accrue, in large measure, to others than the pos- 
sessors of automotive vehicles although these 
latter do occasionally use them. In cities, towns, 
and villages automotive vehicle owners are the 
significant beneficiaries of the main arteries of 


travel, whereas the advantages of the secondary 
streets are divided more equally between these 
and other classes. The streets in residential 
districts are of value largely to the holders of 
adjoining property. 
Confusion 

The automotive vehicle owner's share of the 
annual cost of these various highways, roads, 
and streets is at present collected by such state 
taxes as the gas tax, registration fees, and spe- 
cial privilege taxes based on such considerations 
as weight, ton mile, or gross receipts of carriers. 
The rate of each of these, however, has not been 
predicated upon ascertained facts nor upon ade- 
quate information. Whatever the amount is to 
be collected, not more than two of these kinds 
of taxation should be attempted, as it is costly 
to administer and collect several of them. 


A Michigan survey 


At the present time there is controversy noc 
only over the general form and extent of auto- 
mobile taxes, but also over the specific taxes for 
individual types and classes of vehicles. It is 
probable that in many states the automobile is 
not being sufficiently taxed while in many others 
it is being over taxed. The author recently made 
a survey for the State of Michigan, which re- 
quired nearly a year to complete. It was found 
that automobile taxes were distributed in a 
reasonably equitable manner between various 
classes of vehicles and that, as a whole, vehicle 
operators were paying their full share toward 
the annual cost of all highways in the state. 

Recognition and approval of the cardinal 
principle promulgated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is a necessary first step in the 
equitable distribution, simplification, and stand- 
ardization of automobile taxation. The essen- 
tial data for the application of this principle 
should be obtained, even if this requires ex- 
tensive traffic surveys. Then, when a distribu- 
tion of taxes has been agreed upon and the 
amount of money required for the year has been 
determined, a rational basis is available upon 
which a simple tax structure—involving prefer- 
ably one, and not more than two forms of tax— 


may be developed. 
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IF TWO HEADS ARE BETTER 


The very numerous heads which will gather in conferences 
in the near future should result in valuable 


le gislative sug gestions 


HE busy lawmaker, even if he possesses 

an airplane, will find it impossible to 

attend all of the conferences scheduled 
to meet between October 15 and November 15, 
for they are scattered from the east coast to 
the west, and some of them are held on con- 
flicting days. Undoubtedly, however, alert leg- 
islators will be interested in the meetings which 
are held in their vicinity and will be glad to 
know that they are assured a cordial welcome at 
any of these conferences. 

The week beginning October 16 will witness 
the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association in Chicago. During the first two 
days of the library conference, the directors of 
the legislative reference bureaus in the various 
states will assemble under the auspices of the 
American Legislators’ Association. This Leg- 
islative Reference Conference will consider how 
reference bureaus may continue to improve 
their services to lawmakers. For a complete 
program of this meeting the reader is directed 
to the September number of STATE GOvERN- 
MENT. 


At Harrisburg 


In addition to the Interstate Bus and Truck 
Conference which will be held on October 
20-21, two other meetings of interest to legis- 
_lators are scheduled for Harrisburg at the same 
time. 

The American Legislators’ Association will 
hold its annual gathering on the evening of Oc- 
tober 20, and all delegates to the Bus and Truck 
Conference are cordially invited to attend this 
banquet. The speakers for the occasion will be 
Professor John S. Worley of the University of 
Michigan and Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral Coérdinator of Transportation. 

The Joint Legislative Textbook Association 
has also announced that it will meet at Harris- 


burg at the same time that the Bus and Truck 
Conference will be in session. 


Tax problems 


The same week that legislators of the north- 
eastern states are struggling with conflicting bus 
and truck regulations, tax officials and experts 
from all parts of the country will convene in 
Phoenix, Arizona. During the five-day session 
of the National Tax Association (October 16 
to 20), such important subjects as the sales 
tax, delinquent taxes, and tax exemption will 
be considered by eminent authorities. Legis- 
lators will also be especially interested in the 
discussions of the proposed model tax plan and 
in another session which will be devoted to the 
subject, ‘“Coérdination of federal and state tax- 
ation.’ Several members of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation, including Sen- 
ator Seabury C. Mastick, its chairman, are plan- 
ning to attend this conference. 


Municipal affairs 


At the call of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, secretaries and officers of the leagues of 
municipalities throughout the United States 
will meet in Chicago October 26—27—28. One 
of the principal topics for consideration will 
be the relation between the federal government 
and the cities—particularly as regards the na- 
tional Public Works Administration and the 
distribution of federal welfare funds. Other 
questions of considerable interest which will be 
discussed at these meetings include the control 
of intoxicating liquors and state supervision of 
municipal finances. 

A National Conference on Government will 
meet in Atlantic City, November 8 to 11. The 
Governmental Research Association, the Na- 
tional Municipal League, the National Associ- 
ation of Civic Secretaries, and the Proportional 
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Representation League—all interested in the im- 
provement of government—are jointly consider- 
ing several important current problems. Al- 
though the general subject will be “The Part 
of Local Government in Recovery,” a special 
meeting is planned on the subject of the regula- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. 


Alvin C. Reis 


Member of the Board of Managers, 
American Le gislators’ Association 


o those who know the dynamic quality of 

Mr. Reis’s endowments, it is not surpris- 

ing to learn that even as a student at the 
University of Wisconsin he achieved outstand- 
ing recognition, both as 
winner of the Northern 
Oratorical Contest and 
as editor of the campus 
paper—the Daily Car- 
dinal. After graduation, 
he journeyed to New 
England for his legal 
training and in 1917 re- 
ceived an LL.B. from 
the Harvard Law School. 
Mr. Reis then saw nine- 
teen months of active 
service in the American 
Air Force in France with the rank of major. 

Upon his return to Madison in 1920, he 
stepped immediately into public life as assistant 
attorney general for Wisconsin and counsel for 
the State Department of Markets. The six years 
in which he held these offices were notable for 
his success in organizing or reorganizing more 
than 100 of the state’s coOperative associations, 
and, because of his valuable experience with 
marketing problems, he was appointed chairman 
of the committee on legislation for the Nationa! 
Association of Marketing Officials. 

When, in 1926, he was elected for the first of 
his two terms in the Wisconsin Assembly, he 
was one of its youngest members. This did not 
deter him from distinguishng himself, and in 
1932 he was elected to the Wisconsin Senate, on 
the Republican ticket, in spite of the Democratic 
landslide. 


Sawing Wood 


Special sessions now meeting or in prospect 


EW JERSEY wins STATE GOVERNMENT'S 

special award for the most unique legis- 

lative situation this year. The ingenious 
governor of the Garden State called the legis- 
lators back to work while they were in the 
midst of a recess of the 1933 regular session. 
This recess was to have extended from August 
31 to November 14. But the necessity of alter- 
ing the statutes to permit savings bank to in- 
vest in Home Loan Bonds led to the calling of 
a special session on September 28. After a one- 
day session in which a number of important bills 
were passed, the lawmakers recessed until Oc- 
tober 9. Thus we have the interesting situation 
of a recess within a recess. Ripley, please note! 


Special sessions now in progress 

I/linois—convened October 3 to consider emer- 
gency relief legislation. 

New Jersey—convened September 28. In recess 
September 28 to October 9. Regular session 
in recess August 31 to November 14. 

Texas—convened September 14 to consider tax- 
ation and unemployment relief. 


Special sessions already called 
Delaware—will convene October 18 to consider 
public works legislation. 
Missouri—will convene October 17 to consider 
unemployment relief, taxation, and liquor 
control. 


Special sessions in prospect 


For October For November 
Kansas lowa 
M Pennsylvania 

ontan: 
ntana Tennessee 
New York 

O For December 
Michigan 
West Virginia Wisconsin 


Special sessions completed in September 


Kentucky—August 15 to September 21. 
Ohio—August 16 to September 22. 
Virginia—August 17 to September 6. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Concerning the taxation of alcoholic beverages 


Adopted by the INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 
at its meeting in Washington, D. C., November 10 and 11, 1933 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense and the recommendation of the Interstate Com- 


mission on Conflicting Taxation: 


1. 


6. 


That the social implications of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment greatly 
outweigh in importance the revenue aspects of repeal. 

That the taxes on alcoholic liquors, as well as the taxes and license fees upon the 
trafic in such liquors, should be so devised as to promote temperance, and at the 
same time to discourage illicit trafficking in such beverages. 

That there is grave danger that if both the federal and the state governments, 
without regard to each other, impose taxes or other imposts on these commodities, 
or upon the traffic in them, the combined load of taxation will become so heavy as 
to defeat the foregoing objectives. 

That volume taxes, or so-called gallonage taxes, whether direct or indirect, should 
be imposed upon liquor by the federal government only, and only at a moderate 
rate. 

That the rate of the volume tax should in no event exceed three dollars per gal- 
ton on spirituous liquors, and that the rate of taxes on beverages of lower alcoholic 
content should be correspondingly lower. 

That of the combined gross revenue from the liquor traffic, derived by the federal 
and state governments from all sources, one-half should inure to the benefit of the 
states and their-localities, and the remaining half should be retained by the fed- 
eral government. 

That in applying the principle which is stated in the preceding paragraph, in the 
case of those states which adopt the state stores plan, or other form of state liquor 
monopoly, there should be substituted for gross revenue as defined in that para- 
graph, the actual profit derived from state liquor transactions. 

That the federal government should ascertain its total gross revenue from the liquor 
traffic derived from all sources, and divide that amount by the total population in 


all of the wet areas in the United States, thus establishing the federal per capita. 
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Similarly each state should ascertain its total gross revenue, including both state and 
local proceeds, and divide that amount by the total population in all of the wet 
areas in the state, thus establishing the state per capita. In the case of each state, 
the state per capita and the federal per capita should then be added, thus estab- 
lishing the combined per capita for that state. The state's minimum share should 
be one-half of the combined per capita. Accordingly, the federal government 
should make payments to each state which contains wet areas, in accordance with 
the following formula: 

Ascertain one-half of the combined per capita. 

Subtract from that amount the state per capita. 


Multiply the difference by the number of the total population in all of the 
wet areas in the state, thus arriving at the amount to be paid by the federal 
government to the state. 
That revenues from spirituous liquors which are sold for medicinal purposes 
should not be included in the foregoing computations, but should be separately 
handled, in accordance with the above stated principles, but in accordance with 


the method stated in the following paragraph. 


10. In the case of each state, the federal government should compute the amount of 
revenue which the federal government derives, by taxation and licensing, from the 
sale of liquors for medicinal purposes in that state, and also the amount which the 
state derives from such licensing and sales, total the two amounts, and pay to the 
state such amount as will give it not Jess than one-half of the total. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

SENATOR SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman New York 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP Kentucky HON. LEON D. METZGER Pennsylvania 
Hon. MARK GRAVES New York Hon. C. H. Morrisset1 Virginia 
Hon. R. BEVERLEY HERBER? South Carolina SENATOR BEN G. ONEAI Texas 
Hon. ANNA WILMARTH IcKEs Illinois SENATOR HENRY PARKMAN, JR. Massachusetts 
JupGE Epwarp L. LEAHY Rhode Island SENATOR ALVIN REIs Wisconsin 
SENATOR WILLIAM LEE KNous Colorado Hon. Harry B. RILEY California 
SENATOR EarL R. Lewis Ohio Hon. Estes SNEDECOR Oregon 
Hon. Henry F. LonG Massachusetts HON. PHILIP STERLING Pennsylvania 


SENATOR HENRY W. TOLL, Secretary Colorado 
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CURTAIN CALL 


From the opening address at the Legislative Reference Conference held in 
Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, October 16-17, 1933 


By ALICE M. MAGEE, President, 


National Association of State Libraries 


The honor I have in presenting the opening address to this Conference # 
places me in a somewhat similar position to that of my countryman who was . 
asked to speak about snakes in Ireland. There are no snakes in Ireland, and i 
we have no Legislative Reference Bureau in Louisiana. There is, however, an } 
imperative need for such an institution. It has been truly said that law is not 
a compendium of mechanical rules written in indelible characters, but a living 
organism that grows and moves in response to the larger and fuller development 
of the nation. The Legislative Reference Bureau would render invaluable 
service to the lawmakers of the country by the efficient distribution of the 
latest documents in governmental fields. 
| For similar reasons I am heartily in sympathy with the splendid work : 

which has been done by Senator Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of the . 
American Legislators’ Association. As he has stated, every legislature should 
have, if ic is to do its work properly, adequate legislative reference service. 
A large percentage of the members of the legislatures lack sufficient experience “i 
to qualify them to draft statutes. If they were afforded proper facilities, their | 
task would be much easier. They should have accessible a continuing survey 
of the sources of information in matters relating to state legislation throughout : 


the country. 


Legislators, furthermore, should be able to tap the best sources of infor- 
mation in the shortest possible time. The prime object of the Interstate Refer- 
ence Bureau, as I see it, is to help the lawmaker utilize the accumulation of all 
knowledge and information that is available. Although there are many organ- 
izations which are engaged in the accumulation of material which will be of 
assistance to legislative bodies, no organization can supply the requirements 
of our legislatures as can the Interstate Reference Bureau. I hope that in the 
not distant future this bureau will develop to such an extent that every legislature 
in the nation will recognize its worth and secure the advantages it offers for 
uniformity and perfection of legislation through the establishment of State 


Legislative Bureaus. 
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PIONEERS 


Within the dome of Montana's capitol are four panels portraying the char- 
acters most representative of its early history—Indian, cowboy, trapper, and miner. 
The trapper and his lines are as nearly extinct today as the Indian, and although 
there are still stock ranches and grazing ranges, the cowboy is “making his last 
stand” in the land of Custer. The miner remains and multiplies, for the moun- 
tain ranges, occupying two-fifths of the area of the state, have yielded abundantly 
of their rich deposits of copper, silver, zinc, and gold since the first discovery of 
gold in 1852. 


The capitol pictured above differs from the building as originally com- 
pleted in 1902 only in the two large wings which were not added until 1912. 
The austere simplicity of the exterior is in striking contrast to the elaborate inte- 
rior, where stained glass and historical paintings vie with marble staircases and 
tapestried walls to give an impression of French Renaissance luxuriance. 


But their beautiful state house has not softened the pioneer spirit of the 
lawmakers who meet under the copper dome in “Last Chance Gulch.” At its 1933 
session, the legislature decided to experiment, after the repeal of national prohi- 
bition, with a state system of stores where liquor may be purchased only by hold- 
ers of individual permits. 
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